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WASHINGTON SEMINAR FAMILY LIFE CLINICS —What They Reveal 


€ 
_ February 4-7, 1958 . 
One of the handicaps experienced by churches in planning family life programs is 


& 
Twenty-nine ministers, la , lay- : 

aorta e inadequacy of dependable data upon which to base their programs. Through its 
pre-clinic study program” The United Christian Missionary Society is able to help 


and students of the Disciples 
f Christ are invited to join 300 Prot- 

churches gain a fairly accurate picture of family life in their church and local com- 
munity. 


t churchmen in a “Your Gov- 
p ent and You” interdenomina- 
ii citizenship seminar in Wash- 
, D. C., February 4-7, 1958. 
“h are still openings in the Dis- 
liples delegation. 
» For information: Write the De- 
partment of Social Welfare, UCMS, 
_ S. Downey Avenue, Indianapolis. 


“Pre-Clinic Studies" 


Dr. Richard E. Lentz, director of the Department of Home and Family Life, 
UCMS, places much emphasis upon “pre-clinic studies.” A competent, local committee 
makes a “pre-clinic study,” securing specific data as a vital part of the family life 
clinic program. In such pre-clinic program, committees have developed studies follow- 
ing five main sections: 


‘ d *KNOCK,’ WILL IT 1. Church family life programs; with Fee: oe ny tepihe anes sone 
“OPENED'?" attention to essential facilities, leadership ay SE Agencies have been 
pM it make much difference toarefu- and services. utilized in the last year in an effort to bet- 
| h - : : ter serve your families and how have they 
‘if he is told there ne oom A Jes 2. Problems families face; of relation- helped?” twelve pastors said “none”; one 
or “there is no room in our country: ships, of responsibilities, of meeting com- noted “state welfare agency,” one indicat- 


the world has made no “‘real’”’ attempt munity pressures. 


F Ts ed “family service agency.” 
Heal with the refugee problem in its 


7 3. Community resources; both church- (Continued on Page 9) 
Egy end ae os eatin related and governmental agencies and 
ye to marshal the facts although the ees 


zee problem is the largest single hu- Mixed ; THE 
issue facing the world today. Because 4. Denominational inter-church rela- 


ihe fragmentation of reports the full tions. @ || i Pp Ss he eek 

5 have been obscure to Christians and 5. Social conditions and problems; eco- 

smvenience to governments that have nomic, employment, racial tensions, mar- ON THE PROBLEMS OF ALCOHOL 
rred to ignore the issue. riage and divorce, housing. : 

“het - Poth ee? One definition states : : ... Undoubtedly you noted that with 

. i cs The Department of Social Welfare, yoy Jast issue of Newsletter—“something 


euyone who has been uprooted from UCMS, finds interesting and challenging new has been added’ | THE CLIP- 
‘+: ws has crossed a aaa data developing from such “pre-clinic SHEET ON THE PROBLEMS OF 
waditional—and looks is ted es studies” for encouraging programs im the | 47 GOROEsmilcome te you regularly 
Sustenance to a governmen area of social welfare services. For exam- 


We bc former one and has been made possible through 


ple: a special permission arrangement with the 


Statistically Speaking ® The pre-clinic study which 14 Chris- Methodist Board of Temperance, — 
mce 1945 more than 40,000,000 peo- tian Churches of Memphis and Shelby Washington, D.C. From time to time 
aave become homeless. Of these, there County (Tenn.) completed for the Fam- you will discover on these pages items 
still 16,000,000 uprooted and in need _jily Life Clinic held recently revealed: of pointing out information about the nt 
Ip. In Europe there are 6,050,000; in the 2,198 family units surveyed, 15 of liquor industry; areas in which legis ative 
Middle East 1,350,000; in South East them had retarded children—14 had a = action is needed; questions to be dis- 

there are 5,000,000; and 4,000,000 physically handicapped child—70 had a cussed in terms of Christian commitment. 
ve Far East. physically handicapped adult — 114 of Read it vee refer it to teachers and ; 
these families had one elderly person in committees in your church . . . discuss its 
the home—1J had two or more older per- contents with friends and groups to 


sons in the home (all relatives). which you belong. 


ercentagewise the situation is as fol- 
: In India 1 in every 42 persons is a 
(Continued on Page 9) 


“They got what they wanted .. . a real 
ROY ROGERS Christmas!” So reads the 
full page color ad in the December Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Beneath the caption three 
youngsters and dad are shown at the 
height of the Christmas celebration enjoy- 
ing their new regalia. Other pages in the 
magazine, while not so blantant in their 
identification of Christmas with the pos- 
session of things, yet manage to say the 
same thing in their own ways. “Have an 
Allegheny Stainless Steel Christmas!” 
‘Have an Old Crow whiskey Christmas!”’ 
“Have a Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Christmas!” “Have a Breck Shampoo 
Christmas!” So on and on, 

‘“« _. she will bear a son, and you shall 
call his name Jesus, for he will save his 
people from their sins.” (Matt. 1:21.) 
They did mot get what they wanted... 
those first century people who looked for 
the coming of the Messiah. They wanted a 
real ROY ROGERS Christmas just as do 
most of us and instead, God sent them a 
Jesus of Nazareth Christmas. They want- 
ed peace, prosperity, political powers, 
prestige and possessions—a good, old 
fashioned, real ROY ROGERS Christ- 
mas. No wonder they were disappointed. 
Who wouldn’t be? Who wants to be saved 
from his sins? All of us would like to be 
saved from the consequences of our sins. 
We would like to escape war, economic 
strife and depressions, political slavery, 
insanity, alcoholism, crime, personal lone- 
liness and boredom. But if this means a 
change in our own life . . . well who wants 
a Jesus of Nazareth Christmas? 


Most of us in America today are more 
concerned with being saved from the Rus- 
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sians than we are from our sins. We are 
praying for faster and more efficient inter- 
continental missiles, free separate but 
equal (if possible) school facilities, good 
health and money enough for a down pay- 
ment on a 1958 model with four head- 
lights and six chrome trimmed tail fins. 

Meanwhile the message of Christmas is 
that God revealed himself in Jesus to save 
his people from their sins, When he reads 
his Bible one gets the impression that God 
expects and wants men to repent—to re- 
nounce their sins and to live in terms of 
love with their neighbors. 

“They got what they wanted” says the 
advertisement, “...aveal ROY ROGERS 
Christmas.” There is not much doubt but 
that we in America will get what we want 
...areal ROY ROGERS, Stainless Steel, 
Old Crow whiskey, Breck Shampoo, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance, intercontinental 
missile, healthy, 1958 Model, four head- 
light Christmas. God has a way of grant- 
ing people their real prayers — those in 
which they are willing to invest their time 


and money. 
Meanwhile God still speaks to us in the 
birth of Jesus. “. . . he will save his people 


from their sins.” When? When will God 
save his people? When they repent and 
turn again from their sinful ways. Today 
most of us in America are so well fed, 
clothed and housed that we, like the man 
in Jesus’ parable, are having ‘to build 
bigger barns” to store our surpluses. 
Meanwhile hunger, exposure and lack of 
medical care are the rule in many parts of 
the world. What is that to us? After all 
these people are only our neighbors. In 
America most of us have political and re- 
ligious freedom, civil rights, an opportuni- 
ty for education, equality of opportunity 
on the job, Ten per cent of our population 
does not? What is that to us? These peo- 
ple are only our neighbors. So family life 
is breaking up. So there are 4% million 
alcoholics in America, so juvenile delin- 
quents need counselling, understanding 
and friendship? What is that to us? These 
are but our neighbors. If they bother us 
we'll throw them in jail or the mental hos- 
pital or push them back into the Negro 
ghetto in our city or blow them off the 
face of the earth with our intercontinental 
missiles. 
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What right have other people in the 
world to spoil our veal ROY ROGERS 
Christmas? What right has God to send 
his son to save his people from their sins, 
to lay upon our hearts a Jesus of Nazareth 
Christmas with repentance for our sins of 
selfishness, pride and gluttony? 

PRAYER: O God our world seems to 
be breaking up around us, race violence in 
Little Rock, the stock market wavering, 
the Russian sputnik....O God, how much 
longer can we enjoy a REAL old fashioned 
ROY ROGERS Christmas before the 
judgment day will catch up with us. 

BARTON HUNTER 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 


Mrs. Eleanor S. Loman, the woman 
who wrote the original report on Soviet 
education, says that when our Govern- 
ment releases her full report it will show 
that Russian students get as extensive a 
foundation in liberal arts as they do in 
science. If true this may have the salutary 
effect of giving liberal arts adherents in 
this country some leverage in the post- 
Sputnik scramble to rearrange our educa- 
tional system. 


The compulsory scientific Russian cur- 
riculum, it is said, introduces students to 
biology, physics, algebra, geometry and 
chemistry in grade school and calculus in 
the 10th grade. In the liberal arts field, 
foreign language study begins in grade 5. 
If the rest of the liberal arts curriculum 
matches this, most educators agree that 
Soviet students are getting a good basic 
foundation. 


Observers point out, however, that this 
quality in basic education is not alone a 
Soviet achievement. The same approach, 
with minor variations, is used in the edu- 
cational system of most Western Europe- 
an Continental nations. The Europeans 
produce an individualistic, intellectually 
inquisitive population. We may learn 
much from these non-totalitarian systems. 

The alleged scientific deficiency may 
not be entirely in the educational system, 
but in an imbalance in the distribution of 
scientists. One large corporation study re- 
cently showed that they had been “stock- 
piling” 386 engineers in jobs that could be 
done by technicians. Furthermore, we use 
many more scientific brains than do the 
Russians in producing television sets, re- 
frigerators and autos. 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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THE WORLD AT THE CROSSROADS 


Official Washington Reacts to Sputnik by Intensifying the Arms Race. There Is a Better Way. 
Now Is the Time to Press for Constructive Alternatives. 


Since the Soviet Union sent up Sputnik I on October 4 and 
Sputnik II on November 3, Washington officials and the 
nation’s press have concentrated great amounts of time and 
“nergy in analyzing and attempting to meet this challenge. 


Whe major overriding United States reaction has been to 
-ntensify the arms race with the Soviet Union. Exploration of 
Jeaceful alternatives in settling international disputes has been 
set back months, if not years. 


e@ President Eisenhower spoke to the nation on November 7 

setting forth United States technical advances in the art of 
‘lestruction, including guided missiles, nuclear weapons, atomic 
submarines and atomic depth bombs. He noted: -“‘One B-52 
an carry as much destructive capacity as was delivered by 
rall the bombers in all the years of World War II combined.” 
his remark was all the more significant when coupled with 
snother of his statements: ‘ . no defensive system today 
an possibly be airtight in preventing all break through of 
lanes and weapons.” 


The President announced the appointment of James R. Killian 
sas Special Assistant to the President on Science and Technology, 
and called for a stepped up missile program, increased co- 
ordination among the military services, and greater scientific 
soordination among United States military allies. 


‘At the end of his speech President Eisenhower said: “What 
ree world needs today, even more than a giant leap into outer 
Space, is a giant step toward peace.” 

»@ A week later in Oklahoma City the President continued 
to emphasize the United States military response to Sputnik 
—disperse Strategic Air Command bases, increase the warning 
time, develop anti-missile missiles, increase pay for the mili- 


tary services, increase science training, cut domestic non- 
military programs. 


@ As a part of United States muscle flexing, two military 

men made statements not calculated to lessen world ten- 
sions. Lt. Gen. Thomas S. Power, chief of the Strategic Air 
Command, said that United States bombers loaded with atomic 
weapons are on runway alert at every SAC airbase and that 
combat-ready bombers are aloft “every minute of the day and 
night.” Admiral Jerauld Wright declared at a NATO gather- 
ing, “All our war plans are prepared, are approved, and are 
ready.” 


~-@ With Congress not in’session, a full dress discussion by the 


Legislative Branch has not been possible. A full scale in- 
vestigation of the missile program is being conducted by the 
Preparedness Subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee, 
chaired by Senator Lyndon B. Johnson. Six Representatives 
have asked President Eisenhower to consider another “summit” 
talk with Russia. (McCarthy-Minn., Metcalf-Mont., Reuss- 
Wis., Rhodes-Pa., Roosevelt-Calif., Thompson-N. J.) 


PROSPECTS IN THE COMING MONTHS 


@ Military spending will increase. How much is uncer- 

tain. A $1 billion to $2 billion increase has been suggested 
as possible. The Armed Forces are reported to be asking for an 
increase of $5 billion or a total of about $41 billion for the 
Department of Defense for fiscal year 1959. Stress will be 
laid on development of missiles and missile defenses. 


@ Non-military programs may be cut. -This money for 
increased military spending can only be obtained by 


THE CONFERENCE TABLE IS THE ONLY BATTLEGROUND FOR MANKIND 


“However weary the Russians may 
weary—and however weary we may 
When we have done rattling our H-bombs and they 


as the only battleground that can be countenanced by civilize 


place and sometime, must sit down and work ou 
a spirit of advantage 


be of negotiating with us—and their action at New York indicates that they are indeed 
be of negotiating with them, neither side has any alternative that mankind can accept. 
have finished flourishing their missiles—the conference table remains 
d mankind. The forces now opposed to each other, some- 
t a system of coexistence, not in an atmosphere of diplomatic contest, not in 
seeking. The great powers can yet succeed, if they bring to the conference chamber the hope of secur- 


i i —the advantage to all humanity.” — 
nL aaa HL ae editorial, November 6. 1957. See pages 6 and 7 for the rest of this editorial. 
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borrowing (this would entail raising the debt limit, a distinct 
possibility), by raising taxes (a proposal which has not re- 
ceived much support), or by cutting other programs. In his 
November 13 speech the President said military spending 
will be reviewed. On non-military programs he said: “Some 
programs are desirable, but not absolutely essential. 
While some savings may still be squeezed out through the 
wringer method, savings of the kind we need can come about 
only through cutting out or deferring entire categories of 
activity.” Foreign economic aid was excepted from this 
category as was military aid to the 42 nations with which 
the United States is linked in military pacts. 


@ An attempt will be made to strengthen NATO. In 

an unusual move President Eisenhower will fly to Paris 
to attend the NATO meeting beginning December 16. One 
purpose is to strengthen and coordinate the scientific and mili- 
tary planning of NATO countries. Another purpose of the 
visit is to persuade the NATO powers to allow United States 
intermediate range missiles on their territory. The Soviet 
Union is at present far ahead of the United States in develop- 
ment of the ICBM and will soon be capable of dropping 
H-bombs on targets in the United States. The United States is 
countering by attempting to set up many bases in NATO coun- 
tries around Russia from which jet planes and shorter range 
missiles can be sent toward targets in Russia, thus maintain- 
ing the nuclear stalemate. 


Walter Lippman points out in his column for November 21 
one of the fundamental weaknesses of NATO is that there is 
no common policy of the member nations on many vital ques- 
tions. The United States exercises a veto on Red China, France 


“WHERE YOUR TREASURE IS.. .” 


What is the United States spending on disarmament? 


$87.638 has been spent by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Disarmament in its first 25 months of operation ending 
August 31, 1957. 
$375,000 has been allocated for the current fiscal year 
1958 for the work of the Special Disarmament Staff 
headed by Harold E. Stassen. This is a sharp reduction 
from the $530,000 spent in fiscal 1957 and $450,000 
spent in fiscal 1956. 

*% * * 
How do the profits of one defense company compare 
with United States support of the United Nations? 


Boeing Airplane Company, making aircraft largely for 
military purposes, reported on November 6 that net earn- 
ings for the first nine months of 1957 were $24,077,427. 
For the regular work of the United Nations the United 
States appropriated $16,361,047 for the current fiscal 
year. 

* * *% 


What is the United States spending on missiles? 


Missile procurement during the four years ending June 

30, 1958, will cost about $6,529,000,000. Another billion 

is being spent on research and development (Assistant 

Budget Director, Robert E. Merriam, November 8, 1957). 
*% 


* * 


How much may be spent on the “anti-missile missile” ? 


The Army Chief of Staff, General Maxwell D. Taylor, 
on November 19, recommended a three year crash pro- 
gram costing $6 billion to $7 billion. 
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on North Africa, the British in Cyprus, and Dr. Adenauer in 
Germany. He goes on to say: 


“The over-all effect of these interlocking vetoes is to inhibit 
the non-Communist world from any initiative, from any 
capacity to negotiate, from adopting any policy except to 
stand pat in status quo. It is this frozen immobility on our 
side which provides the Soviet Union with one opportunity 
after another to score hits in the game of power politics.” 


If President Eisenhowe?t had decided to go to the UN to 
mobilize world opinion in support of a far reaching disarma- 
ment agreement rather than to NATO he would have been 
exercising the kind of leadership that is so desperately needed. 


@ The American educational system will be increas- 

ingly geared into the arms race. President Eisenhower 
said November 13: “We should, among other things, have a 
system of nationwide testing of high school students; a system 
of incentives for high-aptitude students to pursue scientific or 
professional studies, a program to stimulate good quality 
teaching of mathematics and science; provision of more 
laboratory facilities; and measures, including fellowships, to 
increase the output of qualified teachers.” Almost lost in the 
emphasis on science and training was the President’s comment 
that “we shall need not only Einsteins, but Washingtons and 
Emersons.” 


It is now being suggested that the school construction bill, 
defeated last year in the House, will not be revived. Instead, 
a new school bill, stressing scientific training in the nation’s 
high schools and colleges is being drafted to replace it. 


The response of present leadership in the United States 
to this new Soviet challenge has shown little imagina- 
tion, insight or vision. The government has fallen 
back on reliance on the development of newer and 
more powerful weapons to bring peace. It is trying to 
reactivate a shaky military alliance. It has shown an 
apparent willingness to sacrifice needed humanitarian, 
non-military programs to pay for better ways to kill 
people. It has indicated a readiness to bring one of 
the strongest bastions of freedom—the school system— 
under the influence and control of the military, and 
those who seek only military solutions to human prob- 
lems. In meeting the challenge of Soviet Communism 
we in the United States are developing a system and 
an atmosphere which is more and more like that against 
which we seek to defend ourselves. 


ACTION ON DISARMAMENT AT THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


@ On November 14 the General Assembly endorsed the West- 

ern arms position as the basis for new disarmament talks. 
The vote was 56 to 9 with 15 abstentions. The Soviet bloc 
opposed the resolution; a number of Middle Eastern, Asian 
and African countries abstained including Japan and India. 
The resolution as approved urges that in further disarmament 
negotiations, priority be given to reaching a disarmament 
agreement which, upon its entry into force, will provide for: 
1) immediate suspension of nuclear weapons testing with 
effective controls; 2) cessation of production of fissionable 
material for weapons purposes; 3) transfer of nuclear weapons 
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material to peaceful purposes; 4) reduction of conventional 
sarmed forces; 5) establishment of aerial and ground inspec- 
tion systems and 6) “joint study of an inspection system 
designed to ensure that the sending of objects through outer 
espace will be exclusively for peaceful and scientific purposes.” 


@ On November 14 the General Assembly adopted a Belgian 

resolution calling on the Disarmament Commission and 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold to conduct “‘an effective 
sand continuing publicity campaign on a world wide scale” on 
the need for a disarmament agreement with adequate controls. 
The vote was 71 to 9, the Soviet bloc voting “no” and Syria 
abstaining. The resolution “invites member States to com- 
municate . . . any views they may see fit to submit as to the 
escope and contents of the proposed campaign.” Here is an 
opportunity for groups interested in disarmament to urge the 
‘State Department to support a far reaching and detailed 
educational program on disarmament. 


@ On November 19 the General Assembly voted to expand 

the Disarmament Commission to 25 from its present mem- 
bership of 11. The vote was 60 to 9 with 11 abstentions. The 
sSoviet Union had urged that all UN members be on the Dis- 
armament Commission and that all disarmament talks be 
conducted in public. The Soviet proposal was defeated 46 to 
9 with 24 abstentions in the General Assembly. An Albanian 
amendment raising the membership to 32 was rejected 38 to 
18 with 19 abstentions. 


@ On November 19 the General Assembly voted down an 

Indian proposal to halt the testing of nuclear weapons 
without waiting for agreement on‘a broader disarmament pro- 
gram. The vote was 34 to 24 with 20 abstentions. 
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RUSSIAN SCIENTISTS APPEAL FOR 
WORLD CONFERENCE 


Dr. Eugene Rabinowitch, editor of the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, has sent out a communication from 155 
Soviet scientists, together with a formal resolution by the 
Presidium of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. The 
statement and the resolution propose the holding of a 
“broad international conference of scientists” to discuss 
the dangers to mankind of a thermonuclear war. Signed 
by six of the Soviet Union’s outstanding scientists, the 
appeal concludes: 


“We Soviet scientists express our full readiness for 
common effort with scientists of any other country, to 
discuss any proposals directed toward the prevention 
of atomic war, the creation of secure peace, and tran- 
quillity for all mankind.” 


Cyrus S. Eaton Urges Acceptance 


Cyrus S. Eaton, in an article in the New York Herald 
Tribune, November 8, urges all conferences possible to 
ease tensions. He is chairman of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway and operator of vast steel, iron ore, coal 
and other interests. This summer he called together a 
meeting of scientists including the Russians at Pugwash, 
Nova Scotia. He writes in part: 


“There will be no solution, no road to peace, as long as 
nobody will trust anyone else, as long as one side is try- 
ing to bamboozle the other. . . . 


“TI don’t suppose you’d find any one in the world more 
dedicated to capitalism and democracy than I am. But I 
think the best way to destroy these two institutions in 
America is to go to war with Russia. 


“The longer we put off finding a common ground the 
tougher it’s going to be to find. Russia has tremendous 
resources, and her people have a great willingness to work 
and a strong love of country. 


“Teave Russia alone, let her deal with her economic 
theories and practices—time would have a big effect on 
these. But to build places all around them from which 
we can launch bombs and missiles gives that nation a 
solidarity that it would not have if they didn’t feel the 
Western World was plotting to destroy them. 


“So I take the declaration of these 155 top scientists 
seriously. I think that any man who refuses to respond 
to that approach is lacking in wisdom, and not serving 
the best interests of the United States. 


“I think the more contact we have between people of the 
two nations the quicker we'll realize we are all human, 
with weaknesses, with limitations, and that for better or 
for worse we had better agree not to annihilate each 
other. Either we’ll live together or we'll perish together. 
I’d like to see constant exchanges between scientists, edu- 
cators, artists, people of the two countries.” 
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ALTERNATIVES TO THE PRESENT POLICY 


The United States should turn away from a policy of attempting to achieve peace through military strength and 


toward a policy of peace through negotiation 
direction of world law. 
spiritual welfare of all men everywhere. 


No single person or group has all the answers to the world’s 
staggering problems. What is needed most of all is a great 
mobilization of the brainpower and goodwill in the United 
States and in the world to try to find some definite answers. 
In the view of the editors of this Newsletter the following 
recommendations lead in the direction we ought to go. 


AT THE UNITED NATIONS THE UNITED STATES 
SHOULD— 


l. Urge in every possible way a resumption of dis- 
armament negotiations with the Soviet bloc. The 
United States has three times within the last few days tried 
to meet the Soviet objection to the composition of the UN 
Disarmament Subcommittee by proposals for its expansion, 
but these proposals unfortunately were not accepted by the 
Russians. But a way must be found to reopen the disarmament 
negotiations and to seek to reach at least an agreement in those 
areas where there is now agreement in principle, and then go 
further as fast as possible toward general disarmament. 


If genuine progress is to be made, won’t Communist China 
also have to become a party to the disarmament discussions 
and be brought into negotiations on outstanding political ques- 
tions? Senator Hubert H. Humphrey says in the Preface to 
the Disarmament Committee Study No. 9: “. . . it is essential 
that Communist China be brought into any disarmament 
system at an early stage. As long as there are no armament 
controls on Communist China, that country will be free to 
strengthen its large military machine. Moreover, until Com- 
munist China is included in a disarmament system, it will 
provide a loophole which the Soviet Union might use to violate 
obligations undertaken as a result of a disarmament agree- 
ment.” 


Part of the problem is for the President and the Secretary of 
State to give more support to the President’s Disarmament 
Adviser, Harold E. Stassen, whose efforts have been under- 
cut by Admiral Radford, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and by lack of Administration backing. Some of that story 


is told by Chalmers Roberts in the issue of the Reporter Maga-- 


zine for September 5. 


2. Make negotiable proposals to the Soviet Union and 
China, recognizing that we must continue to live in 
the same world with them. Walter Lippman on October 

15 in a copyrighted article strongly criticized present United 

States foreign policy as not “negotiable.” His article con- 

cludes: 


“The common characteristic of the China, the German and 
the Middle Eastern policy is the crucial assumption that our 
power and influence are so great that our adversaries— 
Russia and China—will have to surrender. Since they show 
no signs of surrendering, since they show many signs that 
they are growing in power, we do not have negotiable 
policies.” 
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, disarmament, friendship, strengthening the UN and moving in the 
United States policy should be governed by a humanitarian concern for the physical and 


China policy, he said, “is based on the notion that if we 
ostracize the Peking government, it will eventually collapse, be 
overthrown, or surrender. While we wait for one of these 
happy endings, we subsidize a Chinese government in Formosa 
which can never be the government of China, and is manifestly 
deteriorating.” 


German policy “is based on the curious notion that Russia can 
be induced to surrender, to allow Eastern Germany to be 
swallowed up by Western Germany, and to let a reunified Ger- 
many be incorporated as the strongest European military power 
in NATO. If there is a single responsible and informed man 
who, when he is off the record, believes this fairy tale, I have 
never met him.” 


Middle Eastern policy “‘is based on the extraordinary notion 
that Russia, the greatest power bordering on the Middle East, 
can like Czarist Russia in the days of the supremacy of Britain 
be excluded. Because of this underlying fallacy, no policy we 
undertake in the Middle East can really succeed.” 


On October 24, Mr. Lippman declared that the vicious circle 
in Syria and the Middle East should be broken by ending 
United States and Soviet Union efforts to dominate the gov- 
ernments of that area. He wrote: “For while the present 
Syrian government is not likely to believe it, the fact is that a 
truly independent and neutral Syria, and with it a truly inde- 
pendent and neutral Middle East, would be the best and the 
most that the United States and its allies could desire. For we 
know that there is no decent future in an everlasting struggle 
for control of the weak Arab governments.” 


3. Propose a large scale Middle Eastern economic and 

social development program. The UN could carry on a 
basic survey of the needs of the area and establish the priorities. 
The United States should contribute generously in an effort to 
alleviate the poverty, sickness and illiteracy which contribute 
so much to the tensions there. With a full scale development 
program in progress, it would be much easier to find a perma- 
nent solution for the problems facing the approximately 900,000 
Arab refugees. In the Middle East, as well as in Germany and 
Korea, the United States should take the lead in proposing 
withdrawal of Russian and American forces and arms and the 
creation of neutral or demilitarized zones. 


4. Urge the establishment of a small permanent UN 

Police Force, which would be available in the coming 
months to patrol, inspect and act as a buffer between bel- 
ligerents and potential belligerents. Such a force could provide 
a method of stabilizing areas of conflict or potential conflict, 
thus providing an opportunity for the process of negotiation, 
conciliation and arbitration to take place. 


During the past session the Senate approved a_ resolution 
recommending the establishment of a permanent UN Police 
Force. The House has several resolutions pending before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. They ought to be approved early 
in the session to encourage the State Department to support 


such a proposal at the UN. (The FCNL Executive Council has 
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approved a statement on a UN Police Organization which is 
available upon request.) 


5. Propose that the UN General Assembly declare outer 

space and certain contested areas of international im- 
portance for water or air transport as under the jurisdiction 
and administration of the United Nations. 


The Committee to Study the Organization of Peace in its recent 
report on “Strengthening the United Nations” declared: 


“We believe that the United Nations should undertake the 
responsibility of administering certain contested areas of 
international importance for water or air transport, and 
certain uninhabited areas like Antarctica, at the request or 
with the consent of states having claim to such territories. 
With respect to the bed of the high seas beyond the conti- 
nental shelf and to outer space, which are outside the juris- 
diction of any state, we urge the General Assembly to declare 
the title of the international community and to establish 
appropriate administrative arrangements.” 


"This proposal goes much farther than the Western proposals 
submitted to the Disarmament Subcommittee on August 29. 
“They proposed “the establishment of a technical committee 
Bto study the design of an inspection system which would make 
‘it possible to assure that the sending of objects through outer 
espace will be exclusively for peaceful and scientific purposes.” 


MN WASHINGTON 


‘1. The President should call off the nuclear weapon tests 
| scheduled for Eniwetok in April 1958 and devote the 
money saved to some constructive purpose which will benefit 
all mankind. Such an act of leadership, undertaken as a fresh 
sign of American good faith and earnest desire for peace. 
rwould be a giant step toward breaking the nuclear stalemate. 
t could help replace the present cycle of fear with a new 
sclimate in which more creative steps toward peace could be 
staken. It would be an honest attempt by the United States to 
eet the grave concern of other governments around the world 
for the health and safety of their citizens. 


2, The President should announce that the United States will 
make a substantial loan to the Government of India. 

ndian representatives are seeking financial agsistance in the 
form of loans to help continue a democratic program of eco- 
nomic development. India needs about $1.4 billion in addi- 
‘ional capital to complete its second five year plan in 1961. 
Help has also been sought from the Export-Import Bank, the 
“Vorld Bank and commercial banks, as well as sources in 
creat Britain and Germany. 


3. Congress and the Administration should expand the 

whole technical assistance and economic develop- 
ment program. Appropriations for the Development Loan 
Fund and the United States bilateral technical assistance pro- 
2ram should be increased. Congress should remove the severe 
dercentage restrictions on United States contributions to the 
UN Expanded Technical Assistance Program. The United 
States should channel more than the present 10% of its tech- 
nical assistance funds through the UN. The recent United 
States proposal at the UN for a $100 million technical assist- 
ance program is an encouraging sign. The United States should 
agree to channel some of its economic development funds 


hrough a UN organization like SUNFED. 
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4. As an additional part of a United States effort to fulfill 

its economic responsibilities in the world community, Con- 
gress should extend the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, which expires on June 30, 1958. Richard M. Nixon 
and C. Douglas Dillon, Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs have urged a five-year extension. This long 
term would be beneficial. It should be coupled with a deter- 
mined effort to prevent crippling amendments. 


5. The Senate when it reconvenes on January 7 should make 
the continuation of the Senate Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament one of the first items of business. This Subcom- 
mittee, chaired by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of Min- 
nesota, has performed an extremely valuable service in provid- 
ing a forum for the discussion of disarmament problems. It 
has held important hearings and issued valuable staff studies 
and reports. The latest report (S. Rept. 1167) is a valuable 
contribution to official thinking on constructive alternatives to 
the arms race. The Subcommittee on Disarmament should be 
made a permanent subcommittee of the Senate and its activities 
expanded. Its membership—from the Committees on Armed 
Services, Foreign Relations and Atomic Energy—indicates no 
present standing committee can adequately fulfill its task. 


6. The President should increase the opportunity for ex- 

change of persons with China and the Soviet Union. 
The State Department now prohibits almost all Americans from 
traveling in China, thus effectively cutting Americans off from 
the world’s most populous nation which is undoubtedly destined 
to play an increasingly important role in world affairs in the 
years to come. 


Regarding exchanges with the Soviet Union, the National 
Security Council on June 29, 1956 approved a far reaching 
17 point proposal for expanding contacts. “Reciprocity” 
hampers this policy, however, since the Soviet Union in effect 
determines United States policy. 


Thus on November 15, in retaliation for a Soviet move of 
August 28, the State Department announced that Russian 
travelers were prohibited from visiting the following cities— 
Seattle and Tacoma, Washington; San Francisco, Richmond, 
Glendale, Pasadena, Long Beach and parts of Los Angeles, 
California, and Charlestown near Boston. Counties in Wash- 
ington, Georgia, Florida and Pennsylvania were also closed. 
The following cities can be entered only by prescribed routes: 
Princeton, New Brunswick and Murray Hill in New Jersey, and 
Morrisville, Pennsylvania. 


This narrow “eye for an eye” policy should be changed to 
permit exchanges and travel whenever possible, thus challeng- 
ing the Soviet Union to meet United States policy rather than 
the United States succumbing to theirs. 


7. Concentrate more on developing the frontiers of the 

human spirit and less on the frontiers of science. 
Human relations, the social sciences and the humanities should 
receive more emphasis if we are to achieve the goals of peace 
and freedom. We need a crash program to discover the 
causes of human tension and aggression and to develop better 
methods to increase international understanding and trust. We 
need to expand the humanitarian and non-military program 
rather than cutting them back. We need a renewed effort at 
all levels of government and by private organizations and indi- 
vidual citizens to build a better educational system, to clear 
slums and blighted cities, to provide the conditions which will 
prevent juvenile delinquency, to heal the sick in body and 
mind and provide a welcome for the refugee and the persecuted. 
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SOME ADDITIONAL VIEWS ON THE PRESENT CRISIS 


OMAR H. BRADLEY 


General of the Army Bradley said at St. Alban’s School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 5: 


“The central problem of our time—as I view it—is how to 
employ human intelligence for the salvation of mankind. It is 
a problem we have put upon ourselves. For we have defiled 
our intellect by the creation of such scientific instruments of 
destruction that we are now in desperate danger of destroying 
ourselves. Our plight is critical and with each effort we have 
made to relieve it by further scientific advance, we have suc- 
ceeded only in aggravating our peril. 


“As a result, we are now speeding inexorably toward a day 
when even the ingenuity of our scientists may be unable to save 
us from the consequences of a single rash act or a lone reck- 
less hand upon the switch of an uninterceptorable missile. For 
twelve years now we’ve sought to stave off this ultimate threat 
of disaster by devising arms which would be both ultimate 
and disastrous. 


“|. Is there any way to halt this trend—or must we push on 
with new devices until we inevitably come to judgment before 
the atom. I believe there is a way out. And I believe it 
because I have acquired in my lifetime a decent respect for 
human intelligence. 


“Tt may be that the problems of accommodation in a world 
split by rival ideologies are more difficult than those with 
which we have struggled in the construction of ballistics mis- 
siles. But I believe, too, that if we apply to these human prob- 
lems, the energy, creativity, and the perseverance we have 
devoted to science, even problems of accommodation will yield 
to reason. Admittedly, the problem of peaceful accommoda- 
tion in the world is infinitely more difficult than the conquest 
of space, infinitely more complex than a trip to the moon. But 
if we will only come to the realization that it must be worked 
out—whatever it may mean even to such sacred traditions as 
absolute national sovereignty—I believe that we can somehow, 
somewhere, and perhaps through some as yet undiscovered 
world thinker and leader find a workable solution. 


“T confess that this is as much an article of faith as it is an 
expression of reason. But this, my friends, is what we need, 
faith in our ability to do what must be done. Without that 
faith we shall never get started. And until we get started, 
we shall never know what can be done. 


“Tf I am sometimes discouraged, it is not by the magnitude 
of the problem, but by our colossal indifference to it. I am 
unable to understand why—if we are willing to trust in reason 
as a restraint on the use of a ready-made ready-to-fire bomb— 
we do not make greater, more diligent and more imaginative 
use of reason and human intelligence in seeking an accord 
and compromise which will make it possible for mankind to 
control the atom and banish it as an instrument of war. . . 


“If enough of us believe strongly enough in the ability of 
intelligent human beings to get together on some basis of 
a just accord, we might somehow, somewhere, in some way 
and under some auspices make a start of it. 


“Unless we soon get started, it may be too late. 
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“We can’t sit about waiting for some felicitious accident of 
history that may somehow make the world all right. Time 
is running against us, and it is running against us with the 


speed of a Sputnik.” 


THE WASHINGTON POST 


Where Do We Go From Here? A November 6, 1957 edi- 


torial, reprinted with permission: 


“A question most appropriate to the time has been raised 
and wisely answered by L. B. Pearson, former Foreign Minister 
of Canada and soon to be leader of the Liberal Party, in an 
address at the University of Minnesota. 


“Where do we go from here?” Mr. Pearson asked, in an ap- 
praisal of the predicament in which the free world now finds 
itself in the wake of Sputnik I and Sputnik II. While we are 
properly occupied in meeting the Soviet technological challenge 
and in uniting the forces of the free world to offset that 
challenge, we need to raise our eyes to the larger question 
of our long-run policy. 


“In a reply that increases his claim on the Nobel Peace Prize 
he has been awarded, Mr. Pearsor said: 


‘The answer is devastingly clear . . .: if we don’t go forward 
toward genuine peace and cooperation between all peoples; 
forward to the solution of basic international issues which 
will bring about a feeling of security in the world, one of 
two things will happen. 


‘1) Nuclear war with intercontinental rocket missiles against 
which no present defense would save us from total destrue- 
tion; or 


‘2) Suspension between uneasy peace and global war in 
a state of tension and fear; with the two great agglomera- 
tions of world power, the United States and its allies, the 
Soviet Union and its satellites, glaring at each other with fear 
and hostility across a widening gulf of misunderstanding and 
resentment. . . . One alternative is only worse than the other.’ 


“It has been said frequently that the Russian plunge into inter- 
stellar space has produced a situation entirely new and dif- 
ferent from that which hitherto existed. Is this really true? 
Mr. Pearson’s statement of our dilemma is curiously similar 
to an earlier statement made on April 17, 1953 by President 
Eisenhower. The President said then that a way must be found 
out of the crisis produced by eight years of fear and force. 


Speaking to the American Society of Newspaper Editors he 
asked: 


‘What can the world—or any nation in it—hope for if no 
turning is found on this dread road?’ 


ne ; 
“His answer was curiously like Mr. Pearson’s answer to the 
same question: 


‘The worst is atomic war. The best would be this: A life 
of perpetual fear and tension; a burden of arms draining the 
wealth and the labor of all peoples; a wasting of strength 
that defies the American system or the Soviet system or any 
system to achieve true abundance and happiness for the 
peoples of this earth.’ 
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“The President was right then as Mr. Pearson is right now. 


‘6 < © 9 

“The Soviet Union’s sudden announcement of its withdrawal 
from all disarmament negotiations being carried out under 
present United Nations machinery suggests that the Russians 


‘(who made some responses to the President’s 1953 address) do 
not believe this. 


“The October 16 press conference statement of Secretary 
‘Dulles, in which he dwelt upon the difficulty, if not indeed the 
impossibility, of reaching a meeting of minds with the Rus- 
‘glans, ralses a grave question as to whether the State Depart- 
iment is now trying to give effect to the President’s view. 


“But the new words of the great Canadian statesman and the 
sold words of the President still are true. There is no acceptable 
alternative to some kind of workable agreement. After we 
lhave matched Sputnik I and Sputnik II and after the Russians 
have matched our match to Sputnik, and we have again 
matched them a dozen-fold, the answer still will be that there 
iis no satisfactory road that we can take but the road toward 
agreement. 


“It is for tacticians to argue as to the best moment to seek 
that agreement. Maybe it is not today. Maybe it was not 
"yesterday. Maybe it will not be tomorrow. But sooner or 
later we must sit down and forge some sort of understanding. 
This does not mean discussion and negotiation just for the 
sake of keeping communications opén—although that is some 
ain. It means discussion and negotiation looking toward a 
meeting of minds, even if that is as difficult as Secretary 
Dulles says it is and as hard as the Russians seem to think 
ait is. 


“The great powers must accept the fact—so clearly demon- 
strated—that neither side can now impose upon the other, 
iby force, or the threat of force, solutions fundamentally in- 
compatible with their notions of what is essential to national 
survival. The hydrogen bomb put an end to a period of 
diplomacy in which it was possible for one country to impose 
supon another, by the possession of force or by constructing 
situations of strength, solutions not otherwise acceptable. Force, 
by becoming total force, has lost its power to coerce or 
intimidate because of the knowledge that no one dares to use 
ait. Hydrogen war was an unacceptable alternative to agree- 
ment, before Sputnik brought intercontinental transportation 
iby means of ballistic missiles closer to practical reality. It is 
mow still more unacceptable. 


“We cannot blackmail, coerce or pressure the Soviet Union 
into an agreement that advantages us alone; nor can they 
blackmail, coerce or pressure the Free World into a crippling 
peace. Neither can amass force sufficiently overwhelming to 
do this. Margins of strength and force will fluctuate from 
one side to the other, as Khrushchev himself admitted in his 
interview with James Reston. Neither side, under any fore- 
seeable circumstances is likely to assemble that preponderance 
of strength that would permit it to dictate a peace. So we are 
back to where we started. There must be some sort of agree- 


ment. 


“Tt solves nothing for us to say the Russians are difficult; 
or for them to say we are difficult. It is not any answer to 
argue that we cannot do business with the Soviet Union, 
that agreements will be misunderstood or unenforceable, or 
that we do not trust them. The bulk of the world’s business 
is transacted between men who do not trust each other. In 
commerce, the solution has been self-enforcing commercial 
devices so that mutual trust no longer is essential to trade. 
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In politics, we shall have to perfect similar devices. We do 
not need to take any settlement on faith. 


“Tt is idle to argue now over whether we really did our 
best at London, not just to negotiate, but to negotiate an agree- 
ment. There is not much point in debating whether, dif- 
ferently handled, we could have got a suspension of nuclear 
testing as a start toward larger disarmament. That is in the 
past. We must face the future. And in that future, we must 
reach an agreement without sacrificing our vital interests or 
requiring the Soviet Union to sacrifice its vital interests. .. . 


“The great competition for technological supremacy may go 
on until the outposts of the great powers garrison the moon 
and the planets, until the night skies are filled with satellites 
and space platforms as abundant as the stars of the Milky Way, 
until the reservoirs of nuclear weapons threaten not only the 
planet but also the universe—but in the end, somewhere, some- 
time, someplace, the rivalry upon which the blood and treasure 
of all the earth now is being lavished will have to be resolved 
by some kind of an agreement.” 


LESTER B. PEARSON 


This former Canadian Minister of External Affairs and Nobel 
Prize winner spoke at the University of Minnesota on Novem- 
ber 3. While emphasizing that the West must maintain strong 
military defenses and improve the NATO alliance, he said in 
part: “I know that there are those who look with suspicion 
on every move which is made that implies a desire or even 
a willingness to negotiate; who call it ‘appeasement’—one of 
those words debased by polemics—or softness toward Com- 
munism. Such critics forget that if total and unremitting 
hatred of Communism were the only test of loyalty to demo- 
cratic ideals, Hitler would be the greatest democrat of all time. 
“, . As I see it, if and when Russia has a legitimate interest 
in some area or some development, we would be foolish to act 
as if that interest can either be ignored or attacked. Such an 
attitude, of course, plays right into the hands of the worst 
elements inside the Kremlin. It also weakens our position in 
those nations who have no love for Communism but refuse, 
for reasons which seem perfectly good to them, to take sides 
in the cold war. There are situations in the world today 
which do not admit of any permanent solution which will 
bring about stability, without Russian participation in, or at 
least acceptance of, that solution. We might as well admit 
that hard fact.” 


ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


Excerpts from an address at a dinner of The National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, November 11, in New York at 


the Waldorf-Astoria: 


“T deny that the satellite is a portent of disaster. I think rather 
of John Donne’s marking of the times in history that ‘are 
pregnant with those old twins, Hope and Fear.’ Surely this 
is such a time, a time not of catastrophe but of choice, not of 
disaster but of decision, a time when the preferment of our 
aspirations over our fears becomes the duty of citizenship in 


civilization. ... 


“Now, once again, science has forced humanity to a crossroad 
from which there is no turning back, no escape—and just one 
road that leads upward. The choice is either extinction—or 
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no option, that it must turn from narrow nationalism, sec- 
tarianism, racialism, that the only conceivable relationship 
among men is one based on men’s full respect—yes, their love, 


the human brotherhood that has been the vision of visionaries 
since the beginning of time. 


“T deny that human fulfillment cannot keep pace with material if you please—for each other. 
advance. We know and must insist rather that what was 
heralded by the splitting of the atom, what is now proclaimed ; : : 1 

yee : “ < now a new 
by the earth satellite, is nothing narrower than man’s complete ~ There ee aoe for despair. There ee han 
enius—not to exterminate himself, but to control himself imperative for peace—that we find that “great beat thal 
: ; ; the heart of all human circumstances and of all human 


tds 


“What that ‘bleep-bleep’ is saying is that now the world has feeling. 


FOUR THINGS YOU CAN DO 


1. Write a letter to the President. He is the man who must take the leadership in undertaking a funda- 

mental reorientation of United States policy. Tell him your thoughts in your own words. Suggest some 
of the many constructive alternatives to a policy “balanced precariously on the knife edge of terror.” Urge 
him to propose to the UN Disarmament Commission a comprehensive educational program on the need for 
disarmament, as requested by the UN General Assembly. 


2. Write five letters urging that the Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament be made a permanent Subcom- 

mittee of the Senate (see page 5 for details). Write one to Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, majority leader; 
one to Senator William Knowland, minority leader; one to Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, chairman of the Dis- 
armament Subcommittee; and one to each of your two Senators. Urge them to press for constructive alterna- 
tives to the arms race. 


3. Arrange an appointment to talk personally with your Senators and Congressman before they return to 
Washington for the opening session on January 7. Go either by yourself or with a group. 


4. Write a letter to the editor of your local newspaper setting forth your views. Try also to arrange a per- 
sonal interview with him. 


These efforts, if carried through effectively, will take a considerable amount of time, some ability and a depth 
of conviction. How much effort are you willing to devote to help halt the arms race, prevent the possible 
destruction of the human race, and try to turn United States policy toward a more constructive road? 


For further reading: Questions and Answers About Nuclear Tests i i i islati i i 
r , published by Friends Committee on Legislation of California. 10¢ (from FCNL). Agenda 
for Action, James P: Warburg, paperback $1.25 from Monde Publishers, Box 209, White Plains, N. Y. Control and Reduction of Riciieod 
Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament (S. Rept. 1167). Ask your Senator for a copy. 
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Shades of '1984"' 
BAN ON SECRET TV ADS 
SOUGHT BY CONGRESSMAN 


The ultimate in "hidden persuasion" advertising--ads which the TV 
viewer doesn't even realize are being beamed at him--has come in 
for heavy attack by ad men and U.S. Congressmen. 


— Congressman, Rep. William A. Dawson of Utah, feels that the 

"secret pitch'' is so dangerous that he has called upon the Federal 
Communications Commission to request TV stations to prohibit its 
use pending full FCC investigation of the process. 


The new technique, which is receiving such wide attention, is called 
subliminal advertising. It plants its message in the TV or movie 
viewer's subconscious mind by intermittent split-second flashes too 
fast to be noted by the eye. The viewer is defenseless against the 
subtle persuasion because he is unconscious of the stimuli. It 
works so fast it is below the "threshold" of his awareness. 


Does the new process work? The motivational researcher who devel- 
oped the technique points to the results of a six-week test in a 
New Jersey movie theater. During the feature picture, patrons were 
bombarded with invisible messages urging them to eat popcorn and 
drink Coca-Cola. The average sales increase during the period was 
57.5% in popcorn, 18.8% in Coca-Cola. 


Developer Calls for Controls 


In addition to the 15 to 20 Congressmen who have asked the FCC to 
act, spokesmen for the advertising industry and even the investors 

of the process have said their "frankenstein" should be "controlled," 
Writes Dr. Steuart H. Britt, Northwestern University marketing pro- 
fessor, in Advertising Age: "If children and adults can be persuaded 
to ingest soft drinks and blown up grains of heated corn without even 
knowing they are being persuaded, why not hard drinks and sleeping 
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Admitting that there is some indication that television viewers 
already have been subjected to the invisible treatment, FCC 
Chairman John C. Doerfer announced that his agency is investiga- 
ting the new technique to determine whether it should be barred. 
If so, the next question will be whether the FCC has legal 
authority to act or would need new legislation., 


BREWERS TRY PUBLIC RELATIONS 
TO INCREASE BEER SALES 


Brewers are pushing hard in a search for new customers to stop the 
downward trend in beer consumption. And sports is a natural in 
the all out effort to sell more beer through "public relations." 


National Brewing Company tried to go into high schools with a bas- 
ketball clinic. Pressuring the Detroit Board of Education into 
reversing a long standing policy against renting school facilities 
for commercial enterprises, the brewery was to conduct clinics for 
teenagers in the gyms of five high schools in the Motor City. 
However, the Board reversed its decision after vigorous protests 
by civic, athletic and church groups. The clinics will be held, 
but under the sponsorship of the Board - not beer. 


One of the latest gimmicks is Pabst's attempt to use football 
coaches as contacts on college campuses. First the coach gets a 
complimentary case of ''some of the fine product produced by Pabst 
Brewing Company.''' Then comes a letter from a Pabst public rela- 
tions man telling the coach that the free case was ''my way of 
letting you know that I am being retained by Pabst to do a public 
relations job for them among college students." 


Miller Brewing Company is putting three Milwaukee Braves, includ- 
ing star outfielder Hank Aaron, to work as special sports promo- 
tion representatives for the company. From now until February, 
the three Braves will travel the U.S. for Miller. Besides making 
appearances before athletic, church, civic and social groups, they 
will show sports films from Miller's library. 


In direct contrast, two universities have acted recently to divorce 
sports and drinking. Officials of Louisiana State University 
warned fans the ban on drinking at football games would be strictly 
enforced. The University of Pennsylvania has announced that no 

one will be allowed to drink liquor at home games or enter the 
stadium while under the influence of alcohol. 


See 
December 1957 Social Action Newsletter Page Eight 


he “clean” new bomb’s a tricky thing 
with which to come to terms: 
W7t’s like a dose of arsenic that’s wholly 
free from germs. 

—EVANSVILLE COURIER. 


EW STUDY GUIDE FOR 
ACE RELATIONS 


In these days of racial tensions, your 
—ommittee is urged to consider using the 
ntudy guide—‘The Christian Approach to 

ntegration,” prepared by Richard Clay- 
orne, under the guidance of the Study 
sroup Committee of the Texas Conven- 
tion of Christian Churches. Five thousand 
opies were ordered by the churches of 
exas following the state convention. 

The guide begins by challenging the in- 

vidual Christian to “face up in our day 
o the most pressing social problems the 
church has.” It moves on to pronounce- 

ents of the Bible from the New Testa- 

ent point of view; then to pronounce- 

ents of Christian groups on the local, 
tate, and national levels, including those 
f the Christian Church. 

The fourth section begins by pointing 
ut that, “It has always been the respon- 
ibility of the church and the gospel to 
slow new ground, smash traditions, break 

ores, and make new creatures. Such was 
he role of the Hebrew prophets, of Jesus 

d Paul, of the early church, and great 
Christian souls in every age.” Following 
his is a list of concrete suggestions for 

ocal church action. 


The last section poses a number of per- 
inent questions for discussion and action. 


Your committee may want to use this 
ide as a part of its study and action 
rogram for Race Relations Sunday and 
rotherhood Week. 


Available in quantity lots from: Chris- 
dan Board of Publication, Box 179, St. 
ouis, Missouri, @ 15c single copy; $1.50 

r dozen. 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 
(Continued from Page 2) 
In the excitement over Sputnik, we 
ould not forget that, so far as is known 
1ow, this country still leads in medical 
nd some other non-military scientific ex- 
loration. This says something about the 
integrity and purpose of free science. And 
while we are restudying our educational 
ystem; integrity and purpose might well 
e in the forefront of such a study instead 
of an afterthought. 
RoBERT A, FANGMEIER 


“IF | "KNOCK'—WILL IT BE 
“OPENED'?" 

(Continued from Page 1) 
refugee; in Viet Nam, 1 in every 12; 
Pakistan 1 in every 11; in Korea ie in 
every 3; and in Hong Kone 2 in every 7. 
In Syria 2.4% of the total population is 
homeless; in Lebanon 7.4%; in Jordan 
56.3%; and in the Gaza Strip 60%. Ap- 
proximately 25,000 persons are still enter- 
ing West Germany each month and about 
40,000 going into Tunisia from Algeria. 

Why do they continue to come? Do 
they have any choice? Yes, they must 
choose between freedom from fear and 
freedom from want. 

Emigration Is Solution 

There are three solutions to the prob- 
lem of refugees: integration, repatriation 
and emigration. The economy of the coun- 
try of first asylum is strained and only a 
limited number can be permanently inte- 
grated especially when the refugee popu- 
lation is greater than the citizen popula- 
tion as in Jordan and the Gaza Strip. Re- 
patriation? When they have just fled from 
the terrors of their homeland? Emigration 
then becomes the hope of the people. 

The work of voluntary agencies has 
been the one constant factor in services to 
refugees in the years since World War II. 
The Standing Conference of Voluntary 
Agencies Working for Refugees is com- 
posed of some 35 agencies. Some of these 
agencies were established to help refugees 
of a particular nationality or religious be- 
lief. Others—the well-established religious 
and humanitarian organizations—help 
wherever possible. 

Since 1947 the United States has reset- 
tled 475,572 refugees including 31,721 
Hungarians. Our new refugee bill (P. L. 

5-316) signed by President Eisenhower, 
allows 18,656 to come in over the regular 
quota. 

Church World Service, through its co- 
operating denominations, have helped 
101,018 to find new homes since 1945. 
The Disciple churches have helped re- 
settle more than 978 of these people. 

Is Help Still Needed? 


In answer to this question—there are 
16,000,000 homeless and uprooted people 
still knocking at the doors of the free na- 
tions. In the words of a refugee child, 
“Oh, we have a home, a loving home, only 
we have not got a house to put it in.” 

Era L. WILLIAMS 
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SOCIAL “ACTION NEWS- -LETTER 


Which Way?—Social Welfare and 
the Churches 


A free copy of the pamphlet, Policy and 
Strategy In Social Welfare is available to 
each person writing to the Department of 
Social Welfare, U.C.M.S., requesting a 
copy. 

This pamphlet contains the reports of 
the study and discussion groups adopted 
by the Conference on Policy and Strategy 
in Social Welfare, held last February in 
Atlantic City, by the Department of So- 
cial Welfare of the National Council of 
Churches, 


In addition to outlining over-all policy 
and strategy, the study makes suggestions 
in such areas as: recruitment of trained 
personnel; cooperative action in meeting 
health and welfare responsibilities; princi- 
ples of guidance for church-related health 
and welfare agencies—in the acceptance 
of community or tax funds; and the ways 
in which churches can contribute effec- 
tively to the education of health and wel- 
fare workers. 


FAMILY LIFE CLINICS 
(Continued from Page 1) 

The Memphis study also showed that 
only 10 pastors listed any community 
agency or non-church source of help se- 
cured by them for their families. Those 
reporting such assistance named: Travel- 
ers Aid, Family Service, Social Service, 
United Fund, Psychiatrist, Doctors, 
County Welfare. (Family Service was the 
one listed most frequently.) The methods 
employed varied from “call the agency,” 
“oo with the family,” to “contacted re- 
ferral,” and “make appointment with the 
individual and agency.” The survey in the 
section on “Preparation for Special Serv- 
ice to Families” indicated that one pastor 
had a BD in pastoral counseling; one had 
20 hours in the same field; others indicat- 
ed: “experience,” “reading,” “one-week 
institutes,” while three did not reply to 
this section. It is startling to note that the 
use of community social welfare services 
and resources, as reported, was practically 
non-existent. One wrote: “two ball 
teams”; another, “Helped in securing 
rooms.” Support to these agencies was 
confined to public announcement of cam- 
paign for funds, although one minister re- 
ported: ‘membership in Church and Pro- 
fessional Social Workers’ Association.” 

RutH E. MILNER 


a 


PAGE NENE 


The Committee on Christian Action and Community Service in your church may 
find suggestions and help from the following list of events, projects and resources: 


M-R-R-S-M-T-E-P 


As we approach one of the special 
Christian action Sundays, your committee 
is urged to let the above abbreviations 
become a definite part of its vocabulary. 
The meaning? MAKE RACE RELA- 
TIONS SUNDAY MEANINGFUL 
THROUGH EFFECTIVE PLANNING. 
The observance falls on February 9, 1958. 


A packet of materials will be in the 
hands of your minister within December. 
You will want to talk with your minister 
about plans for the worship service as well 
as special projects. 


In order to make the observance as 
meaningful as possible, some of the follow- 
ing suggestions may be helpful: 


1. Plan publicity urging all members to 
attend on Race Relations Sunday. 


2. Arrange for an exchange of minister, 

and elders and deacons for the morn- 

wership with a congregation of 
another racial group. 


3. Invite friends of another race to wor- 
ship with you. 


4, Examine your church’s attitude and 
practice toward receiving members of 
other races. This could be done 
through a questionnaire to the mem- 
bership. 


5. Plan a discussion on the pamphlet, 
“The Christian Approach to Integra- 
tion.” (See description, page 9) Invite 
people in the community to take part. 


6. Secure and distribute to the member- 
ship the message for Race Relations 
Sunday, “Who Is My Neighbor?” by 
Mrs. James D. Wyker, Minister at 
large, Department of Social Welfare, 
U.C.M.S. (Order from: National Coun- 
cil of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue; 
New York City—price 4c each, $2.00 
per hundred.) 


7. Pray fervently for better understand- 
ing among the races. 


THOMAS J. GRIFFIN 


STATE AND LOCAL LEVEL 
WORKSHOPS AND 
PROGRAMS ARE HELD 


During the month of November, state 
level workshops on social education and 
action were held in Minnesota—with the 
Lake Harriet Christian Church of Minne- 
apolis as host, and in Virginia—with the 
Highland Park Christian Church as host. 
The Minnesota workshop was directed by 
Mrs. Harold Wiltz, State Chairman, with 
Mr. Robert A. Fangmeier, of the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, UCMS, as re- 
source person. Mr. James A. Lollis, minis- 
ter of the First Christian Church, of Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, and former chairman of 
the Service Committee of the Home and 
State Missions Planning Council, repre- 
sented the Department and served as re- 
source leader for the Virginia workshop. 


The Minnesota workshop was of a gen- 
eral social education nature while the Vir- 
ginia workshop dealt with specific areas: 
i.e., the aging, alcohol, and narcotics, world 
peace, and education in the light of the 
Supreme Court decision. 


In Local Churches and Communities 


In the same period, some shorter pro- 
grams on social education and action were 
held in local communities in which sur- 


rounding churches participated. One of 
these was held at the First Christian 
Church, Ottumwa, Iowa, under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Rex Kinion, with Mr. Robert 
A. Fangmeier as resource leader. Here the 
program was of a general social action 
nature with equal emphasis to the youth 
of the church. 


Another one was held at Central Chris- 
tian Church, Kalamazoo, Michigan, under 
the guidance of the local chairman, Mr. 
Patrick Jones. Mr. Larry Maines, Execu- 
tive Secretary of Michigan churches, Dr. 
Leo Stine, political scientist, Western 
Michigan University, and Mr. Thomas J. 
Griffin of the Department of Social Wel- 
fare, UCMS, served as members of a pan 
leading discussion on “The Church an 
the Disorder of Society.” 


The third such program was held at the 
Central Christian Church, Lexington, Ky., 
with Mr. Sam Freeman, minister of the 
First Christian Church, Winchester, Ky,, 
representing the Department as resource 
leader. Following a message by Mr. Free- 
man on “Why a Christian Action and 
Community Service Department?” the 
filmstrip, “What Happened to Hannah,”* 
was shown to spark a general discussion 
period. 


THOMAS J. GRIFFIN 


*17 min., color, sound. Audio Visuals, UCMS, $2.50. 


~~ Second-class ma 
authorized at 
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